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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


| The Constitution provides that there be four standing Committees of the Association. 
he elected members of the Board of Directors serve as chairmen of these Committees, the 

ther members being appointed by the Board from among the constituent members of the Associa- 
fon, upon nomination by the respective chairman. The following are the members who have 
zreed to serve the Association on these standing Committees for the year 195-1955: . 


smmittee on Membershi Committee on Program 
r. Raymond J. McCall fowdisees) Sr. Annette (Walters), C.S.J. (Chairman) 


ev. James F. Moynihan, S.J. Dr. Edgar J. Hinkel 

sv. Edward H. Nowlan, S.J. Sr. Margaret Louise (Shea), S.S.J. 
smmittee on Publicity Committee on Elections 

2v. Noel Mailloux, 0.P. (Chairman) Br. Roger Philip, F.S.C. (Chairman) 
r. Jean-Marc Chevrier Mr. Richard J. G. Joly. 


r. Blaise Laurier, C.S.V. Mr. Arthur J. Tremblay 


With the exception of the Program Committee, where the additional members have 
sually been selected from the area where the annual ACPA meeting is to be held with the 
epectation that they can in this way assume charge of the local arrangements for the 
seting, it has been found most economical to appoint the remaining Committee members from 
me same geographic area as the chairman so that the three people can work effectively to- 
sther. Two of the members of the Board of Directors are now from Canada, and, with the 
ppointment of two other members to each of these two Committees from that country, we 
21come the more active participation in the ACPA of our Canadian colleagues. 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 


Publication of the NEWSLETTER was begun in November, 1950, with the result that 
he first volume contained seven instead of the usual six numbers. Consequently the 
resent issue, which completes Volume IV and the fourth year of publication of the NEWSLETTER, 
s the twenty-fifth number to be published. The current issue contains an index of the 23 
s0ks reviewed in the present volume. This number bring to 118 the total of books reviewed 
o the four years during which the NEWSLETTER has been offering this service. A cumulative 
ndex of books reviewed during the first three years was provided with the November, 1953, 
EWSLETTER, and it is planned to offer such cumulative indexes at suitable intervals. The 
Svember issue of each volume contains, as does the present one, an index of books reviewed 
ae individual volume in question. 


' PROGRAM COMMITTEE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Members of the Association will find accompanying this issue of the NEWSLETTER a 
uestionnaire from the Program Committee. We know how time consuming questionnaires are, 
we hesitate to add to already existing burdens by sending yet another request for in- 
ition. In this connection, however, it may be pointed out that the ACPA has never pre- 
y sent a questionnaire to its members, and the only justification for the present one 
he conviction of increasing thereby the service given by the Association to its members. 


¥ One of the aims of the Association is to provide an opportunity, not otherwise 
tilable, for the consideration of psychological questions of special interest to our 


ae ee 
members. It would seem, in keeping with this ai 
that our efforts ought to be directed toward sup 
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Bimonthly publication of the American plementing, without duplicating, facilities al- 

Catholic Psychological Association ready available. We accomplish something of this 

Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. aim by the book reviews, which consider current 
Fordham University psychological publications from a Catholic point 
New York 58, N. Y. of view, and by the supplements to the NEWSLE 

It is evident, however, that one of the most 

Book Review Editor: significant opportunities for the accomplishment 
Dr. Virginia M. Staudt - of this aim is provided by the annual meeting. I 
Hunter College order that this opportunity might be used most e 
New York 68, N.Y. fectively, we are sending the enclosed question- 

Subscription price for non-members: naire. The Association aims to serve its members 
$1.00 per year in the kind of program offered at the annual meet 


ing. This desire for service can be completely — 
effective, however, only if we know what our mem- 
bers want, and what would help them most in their psychological work. The present questionnaire 
comes, therefore, as an invitation to contribute to the effectiveness of our annual meetings, an 
the time you take and the thought you give to replying to this questionnaire will be a genuine 
contribution in this direction, and will redound to the benefit of all. 


Since the Program Committee and the Board of Directors wish to be guided in their planning 
by the information you supply, it will be necessary for the questionnaire to be returned soon 
enough to make this possible. Believing that most questionnaires, if they are answered at all, 
are returned rather promptly, we are setting December 10th as the deadline for their return. . 
Note that they are to be returned to Sister Annette, C.S.J., as the head of the Program Committe 


NEWS BRIEFS 


ABOUT INSTITUTIONS: The Rutgers Psychological Clinic, of which Dr. Anna S. Starr is the 
is the Director, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary on October 23rd with a Symposium on 
Assessment of Men....The Catholic Family Institute, sponsored by the College of New Rochelle, — 
and Directed by Mother M. Berenice, 0.5.U. features three ACPA members in its program this year. 
Mother Berenice herself spoke on Religious Training in the Home on November 3rd. On February 2n 
Brother John M. Egan, Director of Student Personnel Services at Iona College, will speak on | 
Vocation and Aptitude, and on March 30th, Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, Director of Psychological 
Services at Fordham University, will speak on The Roots of Maladjustment....The University of 
Detroit is inaugurating a new chapter of Psi Chi, National Honor Society in Psychology, with 
Mr. James J. Freer as faculty moderator. Dr. Herbert J. Bauer and Dr. Chester E. Evans are 
being added to the staff this year as regular faculty members, and Miss eae . McArdle and 


Dr. John F. Franklin as part-time lecturers. 


ABOUT INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS; Three ACPA members were in Europe this summer: Sister Regis 
Holland, Director of St. Vincent's School in Santa Barbara, California, Dr. Agatha E. Sidlauskas 
of the Institute of Psychology at Ottawa University, and Dr. John F. Franklin, Director of the 
Wayne County Clinic for Child Study. All three employed the opportunity to visit psychological 
centers and clinics on the Continent....Dr. J. David O'Dea, associate professor of education 
at Florida State University, attended the Mississippi meeting, October 29 and 30, of the 
Southern Region National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainees, where he 
spoke on the subject: Useful Criteria to Evaluate the Effects of Counseling..... During 
November, Rev. Dunstan J. Wack, 0.S.B., of Saint Benedict's College, Atchison, Kansas, will 
direct two seminars in a general series on Symbolism, Psychiatry, and Religion at the Mennin- 
ger School of Psychiatry. These seminars are to be held at the Winter General Hospital, 


Topeka, Kansas....Both Dr. Joseph F. Kubis, of Fordham University, and Dr. Fabian L. Rouke 
of Manhattan College, spoke on lie detection at the Annual Meeting of the Academy for Scien- 
tific Investigation, held in Washington, D.C., on September 17th.... ep John W. Stafford, C.S. 
chairman of the Psychology Department at Catholic University, was guest Speaker at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago on November th on the topic: Psychology and Religion....Sister Anne 
Cawley, 0.S.B., Mount Saint Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, was a member of 


_ 
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a panel on the improvement of teaching which was part of the program of the Education and 
Psychology Section of the American Benedictine Academy, held at St. Joseph's Abbey, St. Benedict, 
Louisiana, August 23-26....Dr. William C. Cottle, of the University of Kansas, conducted a one- 
day conference on November 4th on counseling techniques for industrial personnel workers and 
management personnel as one of the series of conferences arranged jointly by the Guidance Center 
and the College of Business Administration of Marquette University. These conferences are under 
the direction of Dr. John P. Malloy, Director of the Marquette Guidance Center...Rev. James 
VanderVeldt, O.F.M. is one of the utes Board of THE POPE SPEAKS, newly established quarterly 
of the Writings and Addresses of the Holy Father....Dr. Maurice Chagnon, of Ottawa University, 
was guest speaker at the annual meeting of the Teachers Association in North Bay, Ontario, on 
Jetober 9th....Rev. Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., of Loyola University, Chicago, took part in the 
Ictober 16th meeting of the Illinois Psychological Association, in a panel on the Psychological 
Aspects of Industrial Relations....Both Dr. Harry V. McNeill and Mr. Thomas E. Tierney are mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of the New York ors of Clinical Psychologists. Mr. Tierney is 
also Treasurer of the same Association. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Sappenfield, Bert R. PERSONALITY DYNAMICS. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954. Pp. xiv + 412. 
$5.50 


It has been the stated objective of the author in this volume to integrate psychoanalytic 
dynamics with an organismic conception of behavior and to formulate on that foundation a system- 
atic psychology of adjustment. The task of syncretizing the views of Freud, Allport, Murray, 
Lewin, Mowrer-- to mention but a few of the names regularly recurring in these pages-- would be 
yne of no small dimensions; so it is not to be wondered at that Professor Sappenfield's achieve- 
nent falls short of his level of aspiration. Nevertheless he has performed a valuable service 
in assembling a provocative assortment of theories, quotations and illustrations bearing on the 
osroblems of human motivation. The intermediate student will find here enrichment and clarifi- 
sation of the traditional textbook treatment of such topics, and where the clarification becomes 
Sversimplification-- as it sometimes does--, with skillful teaching he may be encouraged to make 
independent critical assessment of the material. 


The first five chapters are devoted largely to a kaleidoscopic presentation of organismic 
orinciples, the motivation theories of Murray, Allport and Maslow, the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis and its applications, and the Freudian view of id, ego and super-ego functions and 
levels of consciousness. Although the author's style is simple as he covers this vast terri- 
tory, criticizing and adapting and synthesizing as he races along, it is inevitable that the 
thoughtful reader should feel some dissatisfaction at corners cut and shadowy depths left un- 
sxplored. Does current psychological knowledge warrant the assertion on page 2) that "there 
are no ‘abnormal' people; there are only normal people who have responded normally to their 
ant auely abnormal ete wilt Can the eee of free Will be squared with the statement 
2n the same page that terms of a person's unique make-up, motives, experiences, etc. "it 
would be impossible to conceive of his adjusting in any other manner than that which he has 
actually adopted"? Is it always true that (page 9) "When biogenic needs have suffered intense 
frustration, the individual will forego his principles (vallues, morals, self-respect, etc.) in 
order to gain biogenic gratification"? 


: Anxiety, diffuse and objectless emotion partly shrouded in the mist of unconsciousness, is 

dealt with in Chapter VI. Steering his way through the course suggested by the positions of 

ud, Horney, May and Mowrer, Sappenfield concludes that "primary anxiety" occurs before the 

lishment of object cathexis; "secondary anxiety" after the repression of object cathexis. 

le former corresponds to May's anxiety, or Horney's basic anxiety; secondary anxiety is closer 
Mowrer's "neurotic anxiety" arising from the repression of superego motivation. 


With the exception of one chapter dealing with the developmental aspects of personality-- 

| in the opinion of this reviewer poorly placed-—- the rest of the book deals with defensive 
ems such as repression, regression, identification, displacement, projection, sublima- 

» etc., as these are related to anxiety and to one another. Each chapter includes a section 


Bp is : 
on adjustive implications, and the illustrations and recommendations offered are generally 
sound, frequently trite, and occasionally disputable. Each chapter includes also a very adequ 
summary. — 

It is difficult to give an overall appraisal of Sappenfield's position on personality 
dynamics. Although he leans heavily on Freud, particularly for his terminology, he is clearly 
far from Freudian orthodoxy. He takes issue with "the master" on the primacy of narcissism an 
revamps the Oedipus concept. His definition of anxiety overlaps, but certainly does not coinc 
with Freud's. He has adopted Murray's need-integrate formula, and makes frequent bows in the 
direction of Allport's theory of functional autonomy; yet when he comes to grips with the issu 
of what relationship continues to exist between a derived motive and a primitive motive—- as h 
must in the chapter on sublimation (pp. 356-359), he reaches some surprising conclusions on th 
basis of muddled premises. He reaches a tentative conclusion, contrary to Allport's, that the 
need be no contradiction between the concept of sublimation and that of fumctional autonomy, 
provided sexuality, aggression and fear are sufficiently broadly defined; yet he concedes, par 
doxically, in the next sentence that if the two concepts cannot be reconciled, sublimation 
rather than functional autonomy is the more adequate, since “it appears that the need aspect 
of a motive cannot be learned." Aside from the patent inaccuracy of the last statement, the 
concession suggests that Sappenfield has not arrived at an unequivocal system of behavior 
dynamics, but has been satisfied with some innocuous verbal compromises. 


A seventeen page glossary contributes to the usefulness of a book which in its physical 
format recommends itself highly. 


Hunter College Mary R. Sheehan 
New York, N.Y. 


Gillin, John (Editor) FOR A SCIENCE OF SOCIAL MAN. New York: The Macmillan Co. 195). 
Pp. vii + 289. $h.00 


Even after reading this book, we are none too sure how to differentiate or define 
anthropology, sociology or social psychology. But we do know more about these sciences, their 
origins, techniques, their aims and limits. And what is still better and more desirable: we 
become convinced that at least some psychologists, some sociologists and some anthropologists 
are keenly aware of their mutual debts and interdependence. 


The almost absolute barriers that once seemed to exist between these sister sciences, 
which deal with man's social behavior commonly, were in part due to accidents of birth and in- 
terest. Murdock shows that anthropology early evinced an antiquarian interest in the exotic - 
the so-called primitive cultures. Only later did it preen itself, as did its sister sociology 
on being a kind of holding company science. Sociology arose in response to immediately urgent 
small-scale problems that had proved recalcitrant to solution by common sense procedures. But 
its human guinea pigs were too "caged" and too confined to. specific conditions to provide il- 
lumination on the nature of social man as such. However, sociology, whatever its faults, did 
devise sophisticated techniques, which most anthropologists, though not psychologists, eschewe 
despised or ignored. Like anthropology, sociology had too hardy a belief in societal deter- 
minism and cultural relativism, to ferret out a true science of social man. Often constancies 
and uniformities were overlooked or even smothered in the prejudice that there could be no one 
science of man's social nature. 


Social psychology, so long a step-child in its own home, has now attained to respectable 
status and earned its own rubric in the hnperrisee Abstracts. Lately it has been fructifie 
by both sociology and anthropology. 


Under the impact of frank discussion, the fruits of which appear in the present volume, 
mutual debts are now more clearly discerned and acknowledged. At least the participants of 
this discussion have learned to correct, to modify or incorporate some of the data, methods an 
principles of their related sciences with mutual advantage. It is difficult, of course, to kn 
how far some of these compromises, or rejections of older naive tenets, would be subscribed to 
by the generality of psychologists, sociologists and anthropologists. But it is none the less 
gratifying to note that some are thus alerted. ; 
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To the reviewer, it would seem that psychology has profited most from this confrontation. 
Some of the deeply entrenched dogmas of naive behaviorism have been modified, transformed, re- 
labeled, and otherwise changed or dislodged, at least from the minds of some psychologists. 
Even the Ego, which bowed out with the mind in the Watsonian era, is asserting itself once more, 
as a necessary basis for the ‘interiorization' of motives, and of social roles that tell in 
social interaction. There seems to be still too much resistance to the admission of human free- 
dom. But progress comes slowly. 


Such manly confiteors appear mostly in Newcomb's penetrating article on Sociology and 
Psychology, and to some extent in Brewster Smith's Anthropology and Psychology. 


In trying to determine which psychological theory might prove maximally useful to the 
sociologist, Talcott Parsons, a sociologist, examines in turn McDougall's hormic theories, be- 
haviorism, Gestaltism and Freud. After some trenchant criticism of all of them, he concludes 
that Freud's insistence on the whole personality, on the importance of roles in the life of 
child and adult, has been most helpful to the sociologist. 


Hallowell, an anthropologist, while acknowledging a similar debt of anthropology to Freud 
in the past, believes that in the future psychology proper will be more utilized by the anthro- 
pologist. Personality theory and tests, a revised and expanded learning theory - to explain 
the internalization of role-playing, ‘social perception’ and ‘human nature' as revealed by 
psychology, will be more and more exploited by the anthropologist. 


The discussion has proved mutually fruitful and profitable. What strikes this reviewer is 
the opportunity, which Catholic psychologists have had - and hardly used, to help toward this 
renewal in current psychology. But we should be delighted that sociology and anthropology have 
contributed as they have. All of us want to contribute to the science of social man. The 
natural sciences will not be all-embracing and the 'savior' in this common endeavor. Gillin 
admits that quite frankly. But we shall have to have a complete philosophy, as well as a science 
of social man, which recognize that there is a material and spiritual side of man, a determinism 

and freedom in him. Some twenty years ago, Christopher Dawson wrote an article on Sociology as 
a@ science, in which he foresaw some of the problems of this discussion or symposium and some of 
their solutions. It appears in Cross Currents, Winter, 195). 


Bellarmine College Hugh J. Bihler, S.d. 
Plattsburg, N.Y. 


Schwing, Gertrud. A WAY TO THE SOUL OF THE MENTALLY ILL. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1954. Pp. 158. $3.00. 


One of the fundamental prerequisites for classical psychoanalysis is "transference pre- 
paredness" on the part of the patient. A negative or hostile attitude on his part would block 
any effective therapy. Consequently analysts have succeeded best with psychoneurotic patients, 
who are usually capable of positive transfer and active cooperation. Many Freudians have 
assumed that psychotic patients cannot be reached and that they are not capable of positive 
transfer. 


Gertrud Schwing, a Swiss psychiatric nurse, wrote Ein Weg zur Seele des Geisteskranken 
fourteen years ago to prove that there was indeed a way to establish rapport with the psychotic 
mind, win the patient's confidence and thereby prepare him for effective psychotherapy. The 
present volume is the authorized English translation of Mrs. Schwing's original work by Rudolf 
Eckstein, Ph.D. and Bernard H. Hall, M.D. As such it forms the fourth of International Uni- 
versities Press monograph series on schizophrenia. 


The writer endeavors to show, mainly by detailed accounts of her own experiences with 
schizophrenic patients, that a successful initial approach presupposes a certain quality in the 
therapist which she calls "motherliness." In all the female schizophrenic patients she treated, 
she discovered an unsatisfactory child-parent relationship, an unsatisfied craving for maternal 
affection which expressed itself in negativism, regression and catatonic states. The basic 
need of the patient for a mother's love must be fulfilled vicariously by the therapist before 
any progress can be expected. 


Louie 


Motherliness, however, must not be confused with mother love, writes Mrs. Schwing. The 
latter is something "primary, natural and instinctual", something shared by man with the lower 
animals. "Mother love" as such is disguised egoism. "Motherliness", on the other hand, 
implies devotion to the child for its own sake. It is the product of sublimation and implies 
"an almost complete conversion of ego libido into object libido." 


Those who do not subscribe to Freudian assumptions concerning the structure of human 
personality will of course have to translate some of Mrs. Schwing's terminology into their 
own psychological language. Not all readers will agree with the author that "motherliness", 
and consequently the possibility of establishing rapport with the patient, demand that the 
therapist himself undergo analysis. All therapists, however, no matter what their theoretical 
background may be, will welcome the evidence here presented that interpersonal contacts can be 
established with schizophrenic patients as a preparatory step toward psychotherapy. 


1 
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Capuchin Friary Ignatius McCormick 
Garrison, N.Y. 


Braatoy, Trygve, M.D. FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. Pp. XI + Oh. $6.00. 


The late Dr. Braatoy, internationally known clinician, teacher, and author, born in 
America, educated in Norway, training analyst of the Menninger Foundation, has added another 
excellent work to the literature of modern psychiatry. This book is different and challeng- 
ing. Its special merit lies in its attempt to wed the modern psychosomatic and physio- 
therapeutic approaches with the traditional psychoanalytic method. 


From the title one might expect just another text-book description and clarification of 
psychoanalytic theory and methodology. This work, however, is much more than that; it is a 
book written for the trained and in-training medical therapist and analyst by a mature and 
widely experienced teacher. Consequently, it presupposes a great deal, and takes for granted 
a rather full knowledge of psychoanalysis. Instead of a formal treatment of the Freudian 
therapeutic tools, e.g. dream analysis, free association, transference, resistence, etc. the 
author synthesizes analytic and other modern therapies under "great headings": Love-the basis 
for personal psychotherapy, Time and Growth, Activity and Passivity, etc. 


Probably from his experience as a training analyst Braatoy is acutely aware of the 
stumbling blocks in the way of the psychotherapist: the blindness that can come from an over 
preoccupation with theory, the pedantry of too much "intellectualizing", the false security 
of slot-like classification and diagnosis, etc. In opposition to such pitfalls the book is 
powerfully oriented toward the deep personal relationship that must exist between therapist 
and patient, toward detailed and personalized descriptive diagnosis, toward watchful obser- 
vation of every breath, nerve, and movement of the patient, and finally toward self- 
sacrificing interest, attention, and devotion. Throughout the book, the author is stressing 
client centeredness as opposed to technique orientation. 


Emotions express themselves through the body, its movements, tensions, autonomic functions 
and therefore the author argues the dire need for the psychosomatic and medical approach as 
well as the analytic. There is meaning and message in breathing, salivation, yawning, stretch- 
ing, body position, somatic tension, etc. which the good therapist must not miss. He must 
have exact knowledge of physiology, physiotherapy, medical pharmacology, as well as psy- 
chology if he is going to be anything more than a counselor, and is going to treat serious 
cases of mental disturbance. Dr. Braatoy is urging a union of the medical and non-medical 
approach to therapy. He states bluntly: "an analyst with a pronounced medical approach has 
also been influenced by the non-medical sloppiness of the psychoanalytic tradition" (p. 218). 
i ae er the historical reasons for Freud's "anti-medical bias", but repudiates it 

p. 3035). 


Perhaps the most sobering and valuable chapter in the book for all therapists, including 
the clinical psychologist, is Chapter IX - Diagnosis and Responsibility. The risk in making 
a diagnosis and in undertaking therapy is very real. Fear of this risk can be paralysing to 
the therapist and so render therapy ineffective. Ignorance of this risk can be most costly 
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and destructive. Even one serious mistake can be traumatic enough to the clinician to ruin 
him in this field. The issue of responsibility must be faced and emotionally resolved by the 
therapist. 


Dr. Braatoy is a modern liberal in hig philosophy; he is a rather orthodox Freudian in 
nis psychology; and he is an independent eclectic of vast experience in his therapeutic tech- 
nology. Catholics who are advanced and mature enough to appreciate these distinctions will 
find this a worthwhile book, clearly and cleverly written, with a wealth of specific and pre- 
cisely chosen case material to exemplify the thought. The book is Dr. Braatoy's attempt to 
solve the problem of Freud's anti-medical bias which continues today in many of the psycho- 
analytic schools. He endeavors to work out a practical synthesis between the analytic, bio- 
logic, and physiologic approaches to psychotherapy in the light of the cultural and social 
changes, and the advance of medical psychiatry since the time of Freud. 


Fordham University Thomas A. McGrath, S.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED IN VOLUME IV OF THE NEWSLETTER 


Books are listed alphabetically by author. The reviewer's name appears in parenthesis 
after the title of. the book. The number at the far right refers to the issue of the 
NEWSLETTER in which the review is to be found. 


Anderson, Camilla SAINTS, SINNERS AND PSYCHIATRY (Sherlock) ..ccsccccscsscccsesscccssevessel 
Braatoy, Trygve FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE (McGrath)...sescccsccccccecsseessO 
Brown, J.S. et al. CURRENT THEORY AND RESEARCH IN MOTIVATION (McGrath)....sesecccsscccsseed 
Cavanagh, John R. & McGoldrick, James B., S.J. FUNDAMENTAL PSYCHIATRY (Kelly)...cesseceeees3 
Commins, W.D. & Fagin, Barry PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY (2nd ed.) (Sr. Digna)....5 
Daniel, Robert S. & Louttit, C.M. PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOLOGY (Stafford).....ss+ee0-2 
Dempsey, Peter J.R. PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYONE (Roesch). ..cccccsccccccccscccccseccccccccsscesed 
Gannon, Timothy J. PSYCHOLOGY: THE UNITY OF PERSONALITY (Zegers)...scccccccscssccccecseseed 
Gillin, John (Ed.) FOR A SCIENCE OF SOCIAL MAN (DInLATIG bide SE RE Sa e TERS UES vee « toddcs FeeO 
Heimans, M. (Ed.) PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SOCIAL WORK (Doncee])...ccecccccccccscscccscessseseveel 
Helson, H. (Ed.) THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY (Schramm)....ccccsscccccccccccscsveel 
Higeerd, Ernest R. INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY (Burke). .csccocccccccsevcersccecesseesecccccl} 
Hiltner, Seward SEX ETHICS AND THE KINSEY REPORTS (McCall)...cceccccccccccccscscccscccccec ol 
Ingham, Harrington V. & Love, Lenore R. THE PROCESS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY (Starr)..sssccscceeeeks 
Kane, John J. MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY CASTLE LU) Sea atevteta w once NYA e See wwieinai vat ee BW S49 ale dd alee 
Kubie, Susan H. & Landau, Gertrude GROUP WORK WITH THE AGED (Severin)... .sccccccccccccccseel 
Maier, N.R.F. PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN RELATIONS: APPLICATIONS TO MANAGEMENT (Byrne)...seceseoel 
Mowrer, 0. Hobart PSYCHOTHERAPY; THEORY AND RESEARCH (McKeon)...cccccccccccccccscescevessvel 
Osgood, C.E. METHOD AND THEORY IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (Philip)...ccseccsscccscccccceeed 
Ostow, Mortimer & Scarfstein, Ben-Ami THE NEED TO BELIEVE: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGION ee ee er weer ews eb cer dus ctevncececscesceecvecossceees® 
Remmers, H.H. INTRODUCTION TO OPINION AND ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT (McCabe)....scccccccceceees 
Sappenfield, Bert Ris PERSONALITY DYNAMICS PEs Sc Rk CaN ere lcs recat ace cee ceee ott 
Sarason, Seymour B. THE CLINICAL INTERACTION (Phelan)....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccece 
Schwing, Gertrud A WAY TO THE SOUL OF THE MENTALLY ILL (McCormick)....cecccsccccccccccrecs 
_ Seidman, Jerome M. (Ed.) THE ADOLESCENT: A BOOK OF READINGS (Schneiders)....csceesesceceees 
| Stolurow, Lawrence M. (Ed.) READINGS IN LEARNING (Kientzle)...csccscscccccvccscccesensecseee 
Straus, Robert & Bacon, Selden D. DRINKING IN COLLEGE (Royce)...cssccccccccecsccsrcvscvereee 
Tyler, Leona Ee THE WORK OF THE COUNSELOR MEMES Claire tales yeh ek voc sac cessvnacescck 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF OCTOBER 15, 195k. 


Adams, D.K. THE ANATOMY OF PERSONALITY. Garden City, N. Y¥.: Doubleday, 
1954. Pp. vii A bu. $.85. 


Allen, R.M. ELEMENTS OF RORSCHACH INTERPRETATION. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1954. 22 Pp. $4.00. 


Bernstein, A. ON THE NATURE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1954. Pp. ix # 36. $.85. 


arate H. THE STUDY OF PERSONALITY, New York: Wiley, 1954. Pp. xvi / 581. 
$6.00. 


Dobbelstein, H. PSYCHIATRY FOR PRIESTS. New York: P.J. Kenedy, 195h. 
148 Pp. $3.00. : 


Gondor, E.I. ART AND PLAY THERAPY, Garden City, N.Y¥.: Doubleday, 195. 
Pp. x # 61. $.95. 


Hall, C.S. A PRIMER OF FREUDIAN PSYCHOLOGY. New York: World Publishing Co. 
195). Po. xii / 137. $2.50. 


Hinkle, R.C. & Hinkle, G.J. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN SOCIOLOGY. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1954. Pp. x #75. $.95. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE MORAL VIRTUES” 


Alexander A. Schneiders 
Fordham University 


In this broad field of ours, there are 
any topics that would fit the weculiar re- 
uirenents of a presidential address, one of 
hich is the relation between vsychology and 
orality. While TI Ao not claim extensive re- 
earch on this oroblem, nor any degree of ex- 
ertness, the fact remains that the problem 
s one to which our attention should he di- 
ected. One cannot work in clinical psychol- 
ry, mental hygiene, or psychotherapy without 
1countering moral vroblems. Recent efforts 
P the APA to set un ethical standards, and 
12 numerous allusions to the nroblem in the 
iterature, are testimony to the need for 
iestigation. 


It is a problem that should be faced 
juarely and resolutely by a grouv of Catho- 
le Psychologists, especially in view of the 
wrpose of our Association, which is the in- 
pzration of vsvchology with Catholic 
1ought and vractice. Morality and religion 
-e particularly distinctive of Catholic 
Mought and vractice and demand integration 
Ith psychology. But there is a real danger 
lat the initiative in this direction will be 
rested from the Catholic vsychologist de- 
site publication of such books as Moore's 
-ersonal Mental Hygiene," and VanderVeldt 
1d Odenwald's "Psychiatry and Catholicism." 
ich one of these books could be matched by a 
umber of non-Catholic publications, includ- 
ig the works of Fromm, Horney, Rank, Rogers, 
1d Mowrer. These writings point uv the pos- 
Ibility that the problem of psychology and 
srality will be taken over by writers who 
re generally less qualified in this respect 
”an many of our Catholic thinkers. This 
suld be a real tragedy for psychology and a 
srious indictment of Catholic psychologists. 
t is our resvonsibility as a group, and as 
dividuals, to define the basic issues in- 
Slved in this problem. 


The intimate relation hetween psychology 
14 morality receives its strongest emphasis 
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in mental hygiene and psychotherapy. As long 
ago as 1923, Hadfield tackled the issue of 
whether the psychoneuroses are exclusively 
psychological in nature, or whether certain 
moral factors were involved. Hadfield ex- 
pressed this by stating that in the origin of 
the neurosis, we often encounter moral prob- 
lems, and that mental conflict is often of a 
moral nature. He stated that the practice of 
psychotherapy is the connecting link between 
pure psychology and the science of morals. 


The same attitude is expressed more re- 
cently ty writers like Mowrer, who has 
pointed out that human development involves 
a basic moral struggle, and that versons like 
Bishop Sheen have been eminently right in 
their attack on a completely non-moral inter- 
pretation of psychological difficulties. 
Mowrer rejects the Freudian idea that neu- 
rotic anxiety represents repressed id ten- 
dencies; rather, it is the conscious exvres- 
sion of repressed, revudiated guilt. He 
argues that the interpretation of neurosis 
leads directly to the assumption that neuro- 
sis is the responsibility of the individual 
verson; neurosis is lawful, not capricious, 
and by observing certain principles, and ac- 
cepting certain responsibilities, it can be 
cured and prevented. 


Other writers take a similar stand. One 
stresses the imvortance of values to mental 
health, another the destructive influence of 
pride, and a third the capacity for self- 
growth. In each case there is the implica- 
tion that normality and adjustment are more 
than a matter of frustration, conflict, or 
the gratification of basic needs. Man is 
moral as well as psychological. Thus, as em- 
vhasized by O'Brien, Moral Theology and Psy- 
chology are complementary sciences, so that 
the vrincivles of one must work in harmony 
with those of the other. 
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This emphasis on the intrinsic relation | tal hygiene and psychotherapy. St. Thomas 
between psychology and morality does not im- says that one man has a natural aptitude for 
ply that the vroblem of mental disorder is science, another for fortitude, and another 


the same as sinfulness. Falling into sin is for temperance. 
not a sure road to mental disorder, nor is 


sincere Confession a sure path out of the In these notions, we have a starting-point 
morass of mental disorder. Yet there is an for a psychology of the moral virtues. The 
important link between moral debility and basic assumption here is simply that morality 


mental difficulties, attested by clinical ex- / and the moral virtues are necessary to whole- 
verience, especially where the psychoneuroses } some adjustment, mental health, and happiness 
are concerned. The essential difficulty of Virtue is the art of living rightly; there- 
neurosis is anxiety, which many writers be- {| fore, the art of living rightly depends on vii 
lieve to he the conscious exvression of re- tue, But the art of living virtuously is lin- 
vressed guilt. Thus, sin, and the guilt ited and conditioned by different factors, es- 
associated with it, could be a orimary deter- / pecially those of a psychological nature. 
minant of nenrotic difficulties. At this Feelings of inferiority, inadequacy, jealousy. 
point, morality, religion, and psychology can rejection, guilt, and anxiety stand in the wa; 
join forces in the development of an effec-— of the develoument and of the operation of the 
tive program of mental hygiene and psycho- moral virtues. The same is true of chronic 
therapy. frustration and conflict, and the stresses anc 
ae of daily living. Temperance, fortituc 
{ Justice, and the like may have little meaning 
i 


These relations mean that the development 
of internal morality and of the moral virtues 
must he conditioned by the vsychological 
groundrork of the individual personality. 

St. Thomas discusses the problem of virtue in Virtue resides in the will; and the will cs 
the Summa Theologica, where he tells us that not function adequately within a context of ne 
virtue is the art of right living, or right 'rotic hindrances. Neurosis is a moral problen 


?or efficacy for the alcoholic, the anxious net 
rotic, or the psychopath. 


conduct: a way of acting accorting to right {because it hinges on a defective will; but it 
reason so 2s to insure the good life. There ba will not defective by lack of intelligence, 
are, of course, different forms of virtue, ‘prudence, but by reason of a psychological 

and it is imvortant to recognize the rela- ee that imvairs its efficacy. Standir 


tions between them. St. Thomas says that the jin the way of the neurotic's desire for the gc 


virtues are quite insenarahle from one an- life and happiness are a number of factors ove 
other. A virtue cannot he verfect as a vir- j;which he may have little control because they. 
tue if isolated from the others. The sev- are unconscious, or because they have a strang 
eral moral virtues hinge uvon vrudence; but hold on his. judgment. 
nrudence is an intellectual virtue, an‘, 5 

t 


therefore, the moral virtues cannot be with- In this convlex relation between psychology 
out the intellectual virtues. In turn, the and morality, we as Catholic Psychologists, 
moral virtues are devendent uvon the theo- i should pin-point our responsibilities. We sho 
logical virtues of faith, hove, and charity. | ateive for the develovment of principles of me 
In fact, St. Augustine says that charity con- { tal hygiene and vsychotherapy based on the nat 
tains all the cardinal virtues. of man as a moral and as a psychological being 
In practice, these principles would serve to 
Tf we ask what are these virtues necessary pines 256 tremendous moral forces in the human 
to the good life and to havviness, there are ; personality by eliminating the contrary psyche 
three--justice, fortitude, and temverance-- Bask. factors. The one criterion that we 
with orudence mediating hetween the intellec- } should follow is: Does this knowledge enhanc 
tual and the moral virtues. Al) others can | our idea of man in such a way that we can hel 
be subsumed under one or another of the'se him to a fuller moral life and a sounder psy- 
virtues. While the capacities for developing j chological existence? If we do this, there i 
these virtues are innate, they are largely i little chance that we are side-stepving the 
the product of training and right conduct. truth. 
Moreover, where their development is con- 
cerned, there are wide individual variations, 
a point of varticular importance to both men- 
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INTEGRATION OF PSYCHOLOGY COURSES WITH THE CURRICULA OF OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Raymond J. McCall 
DePaul University 


In university life "integration" is very 


h like what the weather used to be in every- 


r lifes a topic that provoked much talk but 
ut which nobody ever did anything. Though 
ry of us may deplore the tendency to substi- 


,e@ words for deeds in those cases where some- 


ng can be done, we should recognize with 
‘ard to the problem of integrating courses 


the Catholic university that there is a cer- 
n necessity and logic for discussion to pre- 


le action. There is an additional reason, 
fever, for recognizing the priority of lang- 
fe with respect to the question of integra- 
n, for in the beginning at least the prob- 
1 of integration is essentially a problem of 
munication. If we have so far not succeed- 
in effecting a desirable integration of 
ricula in the Catholic university, should 
not recognize that at the root of our fail- 
iS is a breakdown in the processes of intel- 
tual communication between the various de- 
tments in our universities? 


I think we are aware of this breakdown in 

} great secular universities. We recognize 
it these are in realivy "multi-versities", 
hh most departments atomically separated 

m other departments, each having its own 
leus and satellites, but very little ex- 
nge of particles taking place between these 
arate systems. We are less likely to recog- 
e@ our own failures here because we feel 

t the unity of the faith serves as the 
egrating principle of the Catholic univer- 
y. I do not for a moment wish to deny 

it there is a certain validity in this 
placency, and that in the Catholic college 
‘common faith does much to mitigate the 
aratist tendency in modern higher educa- 

n. But the sort of unity we achieve there- 
is more often one of intention and dedica- 
n, extraneous to the intellectual process 
elf, than the genuine curricular synthesis 
the medieval universities realized, and 
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which the proliferation of the modern 
curriculum in the sciences, arts, and 
humanities has rendered so difficult. 


I am prepared to admit that the problem 
involved is not principally psychological - 
it is rather a problem in the philosophy of 
education and in educational administra- 
tion - but I do feel that the psychology de- 
partment has a special function to fulfill 
in facilitating integration in the Catholic 
university. Because of the fluidity of the 
boundaries of psychology and because of our 
immaturity as an intellectual discipline, 
it is necessary for us to keep our lines of 
communication open with many departments. 
In so doing we can do much to keep these 
departments from becoming cut off from 
each other. 


Our first ambassadors to other depart- 
ments are our students, and if we train 
them properly, they should be excellent 
interdepartmental communicators. Students 
trained in the psychology laboratory and in 
experimental methods learn to speak the lang- 
uage of science. Some of them may learn to 
speak a little algebra, so that not even 
the mathematics department need be entirely 
incommunicado as far as the psychology de- 
partment is concerned. 


At the same time, there is no other 
science so pregnant with philosophical is- 
sues as psychology, or in whose curriculum 
there is greater need for courses with a 
specifically philosophical orientation. The 
critical and informed student of psychology 
must also, I believe, have learned to speak 
the language of philosophy, and at a level 
somewhat higher than baby talk. I feel 
strongly here that if psychology in the 
Catholic university is to be more than a 
combination of empiricism and pious inten- 


tions, if it is to develop a genuine theory of 
human personality, it must become increasingly 
sophisticated philosophically without losing its 
scientific character. This will call for ever 
closer cooperation and more fluent communication 
with departments of philosophy. 


If psychology is to develop an adequate the- 
ory of human personality it must also take advan- 
tage of its intellectual proximity to the social 
sciences, especially sociology, to deepen its 
understanding of the social "determinants" of 
personality. 


The very fact that the psychology department 
is ordinarily not endowed at the outset with a 
sufficiently large and versatile staff anda 
sufficiently great stock of expensive equipment 
to be philosophically and_scientifically self- 
sufficient may facilitate rather than hinder in- 
ter-departmental communication. In setting up a 
modest laboratory at De Paul, for example, we 
found it necessary to build a fair amount of ap- 
paratus. And because none of us is particularly 
adept at mechanical construction, our lines of 
communication with the physics department have 
perforce been kept open. In the same way, our 
inability to conduct by ourselves an adequate 
course in physiological psychology has stimula- 
ted a working arrangement with an endocrinolo- 
gist and a neurologist from the biology depart- 
ment. In collaboration with these two scien- 
tists one staff member from our department has 
worked out a lecture-demonstration seminar in 
physiological psychology which we think will 
eventually be as good a course at the M.A. lev- 
el in this subject as many found in the heavily 
subsidized or endowed universities. 


But it is not only in our course work that 
opportunity for communication with other depart- 
ments presents itself to the psychology depart- 
ment. Where the growingly important functions 
of testing and counseling are among the respon- 
sibilities of the psychology department, they 
provide many opportunities for facilitating com- 
munication with and between other departments. 
Departments are interested not only in the re 
sults of achievement and aptitude tests in their 
own fields, but in the comparative achievement 
in other tests of good and poor scorers in their 
own fields. The necessity of instituting re- 
medial courses in Reading, English, and Mathe- 
matics is also an occasion for sometimes very 
fruitful communication involving the psychology, 
philosophy, education, mathematics, and English 
departments, and sometimes the Administration 
as well. The principle is now fairly widely 


accepted, for example, that the instructor 
in the remedial reading course should be a 
reading counselor, trained in psychology a 
well as in phonics and the techniques of 
word-attack. 


I have not spoken of what is undoubted] 
the most obvious liaison of the psychology 
department, and that is with the departmen 
of education. In point of fact, the educa 
tion department often assumes many of the 
functions which I have ascribed to the psy 
chology department. The educational psych 
ologist may be tester, counselor, administ 
tor, even - this is possible, I insist - 
scientist. The actual position of the two 
partments in many universities may be prov 
tive of a rivalry and jockeying for presti 
which no chairman of a small department of 

chology in a university boasting a very lar 
department of education could be altogethe 
aware of. Though the problems here are ma 
I feel they can be settled by a pooling of 
personnel and an allocation of those most 
competent to such courses as educational p 

chology, the psychology of learning, guidan 
testing, and the like, regardless of which 
department they represent. 


On both the undergraduate and master's 
level, I feel that the problem of course i 
tegration can be best realized by a closel 
supervised and "guidanced" system of minor 
In the Catholic.university we can assume t 
the equivalent of at least a minor in phil 
osophy in all students, and for our psycho 
ogy majors we can encourage, in line with 
dent interest and aptitudes, minors in mat 
matics or biological or social science. F 
really superior students on the doctoral 1 
I would encourage similarly an additional 
master's degree in biological science, mat 
matical statistics, or philosophy, or at 
least a master's equivalent in courses com 
pleted. Because the psychologist who know 
only psychology is ill-equipped, and becau 


| the sociologist, the educationalist, and t 


philosophy major who is ignorant of psycho 
ogy is similarly unfitted for high perform 
ance in his special field, integration of 
psychology with other disciplines is a par 
mount necessity. If integration is our en 
however, it is still a rather remote end. 
For the present, we can only take advantag 
of every opportunity to facilitate communi 
tion as a primary, if partial, means to th 
end. 
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A DISTINCT PERSPECTIVE TOWARD RESEARCH» 


Roger T. Lennon 
World Book Company 


By "research," I take it, we here have in 
nd the process of scientific inquiry -- 
le systematic advancement of knowledge or 
rsuit of truth, in the field of psych- 
ogy, by means of appropriate methods, and 
le use the results of such inquiry in the 
velopment of hypotheses, generalizations 
* laws. I assume the members of this aud- 
nce are positively committed to a belief 
1 the value of scientific research; our 
isk then would seem to be that of consi- 
ering whether or not as Catholic psych- 
ogists we hold any distinctive views to- 
ird research and, if so, what such points 
’ distinction might be. We may recognize 
, least three elements in the concept of 
‘esearch,"' as I am using the term: (1) the 
*oblem ~- i.e. the topic or subject of in- 
ury, the particular part of the domain of 
sychology chosen for study; (2) the method 
’ investigation; and (3) the interpretation 
’ results. I have found it convenient to 
nsider each of these elements in turn and 
) attempt to determine in each instance 
iether there is such a thing as a distinct- 
r "Catholic perspective." 


Choice of problems. Let us consider 
rst the matter of the kinds of problems 
th which the Catholic psychologist should 
> concerned. To the question whether 
lere be any realms of psychological in- 
liry which the Catholic psychologist need 
nsider inherently or per se inappropriate, 
can only answer "No." This is simply to 
ssert that all knowledge is of some worth. 
» must say "Nihil humanum alienum puto." 
rery matter of legitimate psychological 
iquiry is grist for the Catholic psych- 
ogist's mill. 


But if it be true that there are no 
oblems or topics that are inherently in- 
propriate for our investigation, it does 

follow that every problem or area is an 
nally appropriate or worthwhile subject 
‘investigation. There are certain prob- 
to which the Catholic psychologist, 


by virtue of his distinctive views on the na- 
ture of man, can address himself with parti- 
cular effectiveness. In fact, there are some 
areas in which Catholics are the only ones 
who are even likely to conduct research. Let 
us name a few. 


The whole area of the functioning of the 
will is one which seems to me singularly un- 
touched by present-day experimental psych- 
ologists. In view of the indifference to, 
or disbelief in, even the existence of am 
on the part of most non-Catholic psycholo- 
gists, it is hard to see where research in 
this area is to come from if not from Catho- 
lic psychologists. Or, take the matter of 
differences between human and non-human 
learning. In the realm of depth psychology, 
where are the Catholic psychologists who are 
doing research on the nature of guilt, the 
origins of guilt feelings, and the consequen- 
ces of various ways of dealing with them? 
Where are the Catholic psychologists doing 
research on the nature of the religious ex- 
perience? It would seem that we should con- 
tribute most effectively to an integration 
of experimental psychology and Catholic 
thought by working on such problems as these. 
The only way in which Catholic viewpoints 
with respect to issues such as these will 
be absorbed in the mainstream of modern psy- 
chological thought is through competent re- 
search on them--research that will merit 
the attention and respect of Catholic and 
non-Catholic psychologists alike. 


How can we encourage research in those 
areas where, as it seems to me, we can make 
our most potent contributions? Most of us 
who do research for hire do not have discre- 
tion as to the types of problems on which we 
work. If these crucial areas are to be at- 
tacked, it can only be done, initially at 
least, by those in university positions who 
have the freedom to work on problems of their 
own choosing. And ought we not to feel an 
obligation to awaken in graduate students a 
realization of the contributions which they 
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can make by tackling some of these areas? 
While we are talking of encouraging research, © 
it may not be amiss to stress the importance 
of providing the conditions which are condu- 
cive of research: freedom from excessive 
class loads and dissertation responsibilities; 
secretarial and statistical help; space and 
equipment, and an encouraging word now and 
then from the administration. 


Problems of methodology. When we come to 
consider the matter of research methodology, or 
experimental design, it is impossible for me to 
see in what sense one may speak of a distinctly 
Catholic perspective. Methodology, it would 
appear, is to be judged good or poor according 
as it leads surely to accurate information and 
sound generalizations, or as it does not so lead. 
If we think of "method" as the utilization of 
tested techniques and procedures for dealing 
with various types of problems, then I do not 
see in what sense we may speak of a "Catholic" 
research methodology. 


But to say that there is no such thing as 
"Catholic"methodology or experimental design 
is not to imply that all research methods are 
licit or appropriate for use by the Catholic 
research worker. However appropriate a re- 
search design or method may be in terms of ob- 
taining the information the investigator seeks, 
its use is subject to ethical consideration. 
This principle has especial relevance for those 
methods or designs which in any way subvert the 
integrity of human subjects. In this connection 
I think we Catholics must adhere to an even 
stricter standard than is set forth in the APA 
code of Ethics in research, which implies that 
misinformation may be given to research sub-_ 
jects when the investigator judges that this 
is clearly required by his research problem, 
and that there is no danger of harmful after- 
effects to the subject. 


Interpretation of findings. What, finally, 
are our views in the matter of interpretation 
of research findings? Interpretation, of 
course, may be thought of on several levels. 
There is first the clear, frank, and complete 
summarizing and reporting of all pertinent data. 
It need not be said that there can be no dif- 
ference at this level between the Catholic and 
the non-Catholic researcher. Beyond the level 
of reporting, we enter upon the drawing of in- 
ferences, the making of generalizations, and 
the educing of new hypotheses from the find- 
ings, and the integration of the research data 
into larger theoretical formulations. In any 
research of major consequences these latter 
phases almost necessarily require that the 


investigator bring into play knowledge and 
values in addition to the sheer research 
findings. The Catholic psychologist will c 
this no less than any other psychologist-- 
and he has the same responsibilities in thi 
connection as any scientist: To make exp1i 
cit his assumptions, his values, and to dis 
tinguish clearly between those conclusions 
and inferences which follow solely from his 
data and those which depend in part on othe 
lines of reasoning. 


To say that the Catholic psycholép .st 
may concern himself with the same problems 
as his non-Catholic brother, that their 
methods of investigation will be indistin- 
guishable, and that their summary and inter 
pretation of findings are subject to the 
same rules, is not at all to say, however, 
that the motivation of the two is necessar- 
ily the same, or the atmosphere or climate 
of research is the same in both cases. The 
Catholic ought certainly to feel a greater 


zeal for the pursuit of truth, believing 
that this pursuit cannot but bring him clos 


er to God. He believes, moreover, in trutt 
and that he is genuinely able to arrive at 
truth through the exercise of a discipline 
intellect. We know that it is otherwise 
with many of our fellow psychologists, so 
many of whom believe in Woodlock's words, 
that "truth is something that does not real 
ly exist, yet must be sought, though with 1 
certainty that it can never be found." We, 
if anyone, should realize that, if followir 
the path of scientific endeavor, of researc 
in the finest sense of the term, we are at 
once ennobling ourselves, enriching our fel 
lows, and glorifying God. 


One final word: I have been able to tal 
to you as to persons who believe in the val 
of research or scientific approach, both ir 
psychology and more generally. I need not 
tell you that this attitude is not universs 
ly shared by Catholics, even on the campuse 
of our universities. For our part, we are 
committed to the view that apparent discrey 
ancies or inconsistencies between the trutt 
of our faith and the findings of research =< 
but beckoning fingers inviting us to furthe 
and better research, to deepened understanc 
ing of and great insight into our religious 
truths. With Pope Pius X, we feel that 
"Christianity does not tremble before disc. 
sion, but before ignorance" - and I believe 
that all of us who share this view have an 
obligation, each in his own way, to propa— 
gandize for it. — mo 
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PROFESSIONAL CONFIDENCE 


Charles A. Weisgerber, aS 
University of Detroit 


The professional counselor or clinical psy- In one and the same interview, then, 
ologist is the recipient of much confiden- there will be different degrees of obliga- 
al information, the revelation of which tion for different kinds of material. The 
uld be a violation of the client's rights determination of the degree of obligation 
d would weaken the public's confidence in is not easy, except in the most obvious 
e profession. cases, such as a serious crime, venereal 

disease, and so on. Although other revel- 

In general, the information given by the ations may appear trivial, one has to be 
ient comes under the head of the entrusted cautious in assuming that the obligation of 
cret, i. e., it is revealed to the counsel- secrecy is only slight or non-existent. In 

under the condition that it be kept secret. doubt, one must preserve confidence because 
is condition need not and generally is not probabilism may not be used when there is 
plicitly stated; it is understood from the danger of harm to another person. It is 
ry nature of the professional relationship important also to note that a light obliga- 


tween counselor and client. The preserva- tion is still an obligation. Finally, the 
on of such confidence is a matter of jus- facts discovered in the course of an exam- 
ce, Since in effect there has been an ination, as for example an intelligence 
plicit contract. This contractual rela- test, are equally confidential with those 
onship is the primary source of the obli- directly revealed by the client. 

tion, but its stringency is increased be- 
use the function of the counselor is nec- 
sary for the common good. Hence the pro- 
ssional secret is usually listed as a 
ecial and more rigorous type of entrusted 
cret, the most inviolable short of the 

al of confession. 


Clinicians also have the obligation of 
guarding case records. Here the above dis- 
tinction of degrees does not apply in ex- 
actly the same way. A file of records will 
certainly have some confidential matter of 
serious import; hence the obligation of 
safeguarding the file is serious. If we 
are dealing with a single record kept sep- 
arate from the rest or perhaps shown to an 
inquirer, we follow the distinction of de- 
grees of obligation -- if we are sure in 
advance of the nature of the material in 
that record. If we are not sure, we must 
follow the rule that, if there is danger 
that confidential material may be contained 
therein, we must safeguard the record. 


The obligation to secrecy is grave when 
e secret itself is a serious matter, 

e., when its revelation would do serious 
rm to the client, seriously damage his 
putation, or cause him serious embar- 
ssment. There is an obligation under 
in of venial sin, if the matter is not 
rious. There is no obligation at all, 

the matter is common knowledge or if in 
y other way it is really not secret at 
1. If some information was known to the 
unselor from other (and non-confidential) 
urces, it may still have to be kept con- 
dential; not now by reason of profes- 
nal secrecy, but because of the ver- 

i's right to his good name, his per- 
security, etc. 


There are certain limited conditions in 
which we may reveal or otherwise make use 
of confidential material. We may do this 
only if it is necessary to avert great harm 
from (1) the state or community, (2) a 
third, innocent party who would suffer from 
an unjust act intended by the client, and 
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(3) either the client or the counselor. The 
reason for the first exception is that the com- 
mon good is more important than that of the in- 
dividual; for the second, that the innocent 
party has a right to protection from unjust 
acts; for the third, that the counselor and 

the client do not agree to bind themselves to | 
anything seriously detrimental to themselves. 
In applying these principles prudence is de- 
manded. Other ways should be employed be- 

fore one simply reveals the matter, and names 
should be withheld whenever possible. 


In cases in which one may reveal a profes- 
sional secret, must one always do so? One must 
in all the instances mentioned above, except in 
regard to the third if it is only a question of 
harm to the counselor. The source of the obdli- 
gation is the common good in the case of the 
great impending harm to the state or community; 
it is the law of charity in the other cases. 

One should, of course, first make sure that it 
is impossible to effectively accomplish the 

same result by some use of the information 

short of revelation. For example, if one learns 
that a boy is disseminating indecent literature, 
a general warning to the school authorities may 
be sufficient because our objective is to stop 
the harm to others and prevent the sin of the 
boy, not to punish him for past offenses. If, 
however, the practice cannot be stopped by these 
or other means, or would be obliged to reveal 
his name. Even then a proviso should be added, 
namely, that this will be an effective means of 
stopping or reducing the harm. 


Problems frequently arise in work for a 
school or other agency which has jurisdiction 
over the client. Here we must first determine 
whether the authorities have a right to the in- 
formation desired. In general, they have a 
right to information necessary for the adequate 
performance of their duties. Any such informa- 
tion may and should be communicated to them. 

In a school, test and health data certainly 

come under this head, as does also the general 
evaluation of the student. Specific informa- 
tion as to the behavior of the child outside of 
school would not be the concern of the school 
authorities unless it is necessary to the under- 
standing of the child's behavior in school. In 
doubt, consult the parents and obtain their per- 
mission. Matters pertaining to discipline and 
moral conduct within the school may or may not 
be revealed according to the circumstances. At 
least as a matter of prudence, if not always of 
strict obligation, nothing told one in confidence 
should be revealed to authorities unless it is 


required according to the conditions men— 
tioned above as necessary before an en- 
trusted secret may and should be revealed. 
We must remember in this connection that a 
school is a "community." 


Another problem is the question of the 
psychologist's obligation when called as a 
witness in court. The civil law does not 
generally accord him the right of privi- 
leged communication. According to the na- 
tural law, the psychologist is bound to 
professional secrecy unless the material i 
question meets one of the three previously 
mentioned conditions under which a profes- 
sional secret may be revealed. However, i 
he refuses to answer, he risks a contempt 
citation; if he denies knowledge of the ma 
ter (using a legitimate mental reservation 
he risks a perjury charge. It might, of 
course, be possible in some instmces to 
presume or explicitly obtain the client's 
permission if testifying will be to his 
benefit and will not prejudice the rights 
of others. If this cannot be done, the 
psychologist cannot be held strictly 
obliged to remain silent. The reason for 
this assertion is that he incurs a genuine 
risk of harm to himself (prison and pro- 
fessional ruin), which is proportionate to 
that of the client. Furthermore, the 
client should know that the court does not 
recognize the right to secrecy and should 
understand that the psychologist does not 
oblige himself to protect the secret when 
questioned in court. 
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MORALITY OF PSYCHOSURGERY 


John R. McCall, S.J. 
Fairfield University 


Moral theology is the scientific exposition 
human conduct so far as it is direcit«dl by 
son and faith to the attainment of our super- 
ural final end. Since psychology also 

ats of human conduct, it is obvious that 

re will arise problems which are the common 
cern both of Moral Theology and of Psycho- 
y- it is in this area of overlapping in- 
est that difficulties are found which turn - 
e psychologists against religion, and some 
igiously oriented people against psychology. 
present paper deals with one such area of 
rlapping interest and potential difficulty, 
ely, psychosurgery. 


On September 14, 1952 Pope Pius XII spoke 
the members of the First International Con- 
ss on the Histopathology of the Nervous 

tem. Much publicity was given to the Pope's 
demnation in this discourse of pansexual 
chotherapy, but other principles stated by 
Pontiff received much less notice. One 

h principle enunciated by Our Holy Father 
pertinent to the present topic, when the 

e spoke as follows: 


"The patient, then, has no right to involve 
physical or psychic integrity in medical 
eriments or research when they entail ser- 
s destruction, mutilation, wounds or perils. 

eover, in exercising his right to dispose 
himself, his faculties and his organs, the 
ividual must observe the hierarchy of the 
ers of values — or within a single order 
values, the hierarchy of particular rights 
insofar as the rules of morality demand. 
s, for example, a man cannot perform on 
self or allow doctors to perform acts of a 
sical or somatic nature which doubtless 
ieve heavy physical or somatic burdens or 
irmities, but which bring about at the same 
@ permanent abolition or considerable and 
able diminution of his freedom, that is, 
his human personality in its typical and 
racteristic function. Such an act degrades 
an to the level of a being reacting only to 
d reflexes or to a living automaton. 
moral law does not allow such a reversal 
egg (4) 
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It seems sufficiently evident that the 

above words of the Holy Father find an appli- 
cation in psychosurgery, and it might be con- 
cluded that this statement constituted a moral 
condemnation of this procedure. Such, however, 
is not the opinion of Father Gerald Kelly,S.J., 
a recognized authority on medical moral prob- 
lems, who writes as follows: 


"Frankly I see no condemnation of the pro- 
cedures (lobotomy); rather the Pope seems to 
be saying in different words just what many 
reputable moralists have written about these 
operations; namely, they are permitted when 
less radical procedures are not available or 
would be useless, and when they offer a pro- 
portionate hope of benefit. Granted the con- 
ditions outlined by the Holy Father, there 
would be no proportionate hope of benefit. '(1) 


Father Kelly's remarks make it clear that 
lobotomy can be a justifiable procedure, 
given the proper conditions. For a fuller ex- 
pression of the requisite conditions, referenc 
is made to an article by Father John McCarthy 
in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. The view® 
point presented in this article is particularl 
reliable, since it was expressed only after 
correspondence with and substantial agreement 
from four outstanding English and American 
moral theologians, namely: Fr. A. Bonnar, O.F.1 
Fr. Francis J. Connell, ©.55.R., Fr. Henry 
Davis, S.J., and Fr. John C. Ford, S.J. Catho 
lic psychologists may follow as a safe norm 
the following statement on the morality of 
psychosurgery by Father McCarthy: 


"It seems to us that the operation of pre- 
frontal leucotomy is lawful provided it be 
performed, with due permission, by an expert 
brain surgeon, as a last resort, for the relie 
of serious mental disorders of a type which 
seems likely to benefit therefrom, and provide 
post-operative guidance and treatment are 
available." (3) 


In the above quotation Father McCarthy 
enumerates five conditions to be fulfilled 
before psychosurgery can be judged morally 


yt gee 


permissible. A more specific consideration 
of each of these conditions in turn will make 
the moral position in reference to psychosur- 
gery sufficiently clear. The following would 
be the explanation of the five requisite con- 
ditions, substantially as presented by Fr. 
McCarthy in the article quoted. 


1) Due permission is necessary: That is to say 


the patient must consent to the operation if he 
is capable of doing so. If he is not, the con- 
sent of the parents or of those immediately 
responsible must be obtained. 


2) An expert surgeon is required: 
ment arises by reason of the extreme delicacy 
of the operation and the danger of excessive 
damage to the brain matter. 


3) Only as a last resort: That is to say when 
all other less radical forms of therapy, which 
are available, have been tried in vain. Eas- 
ily enough there might grow up a tendency to 
by-pass these less radical treatments like 
psychotherapy, shock, etc. 


4) Cases likely to benefits: It is only in 
cases which are considered likely to benefit 
therefrom that lobotomy is justifiable. There 
must, therefore, be great care and judgment 
in the selection of cases. Indications and 
contra—indications have to be carefully weigh- 
ed. A good deal of spade-work has already 
been done along these lines, and each case has 


to be considered in the light of these findings. 


Obviously, hopeless psychotics, since they 
start with such a handicap, can only stand to 
gain; but there will be many difficult border- 
line cases, and a personal estimate must be 
made in regard to each and every patient. 

Many factors have to be taken into account: 
age, sex, background, duration of the disease 
and especially that which Freeman and Watts 
call emotional response. 


5) Post operative care: After the operation, 
by reason of the induced dissociation of the 
emotional from the cognitive functions, there 
will be a period of great difficulty for the 
patient. By post-operative therapy his per- 
sonality can be reeducated and reintegrated 
and a measure of emotional response can be re- 
covered. Hence emphasis must be placed on the 
necessity of a period, sometimes a long per- 
iod, of post-operative care if the operation 
is to be a success. 


By lobotomy the emotional powers of the 


This require- 


patient are lessened, and while it is true 
that the emotions by providing certain sanc 
tions, are, as it were, a great help toward 
leading a moral life, it cannot be said tha 
an emotional element is absolutely essentia 
for a human act. This act is essentially a 
product of the will and intellect, which fa 
ulties remain substantially unaltered by lo 
botomy. The curtailment of the emotional po 
ers of the patient does not, then render th 
patient incapable of a human act or of reco 
nizing moral responsibility. But to reach 
this point much attention must be given to 
post-operative care. If it were true that 
lobotomy took away all will power, as some 
think, then there could be no question of i 
being allowed. And yet because it does aff 
the personality so deeply it can only be al 
lowed if the due conditions are observed. 


In addition to the use of lobotomy for t 
treatment of serious mental disorder, Fathe 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. would also allow its use 
for intractable pain, provided there is ar 
need for some artificial means to relieve p 
less drastic means than lobotomy will not p 
duce the desired result, and there is sound 
reason for hoping that lobotomy will reliev 


| the pain without causing greater evil. (2) 


Moralists have a dictum which says: "Goo 
medicine is good morality." The saying mig 
well be amended to read: "Good psychiatry a 
good psychology is good morality." The Cath 
olic psychologist has an obligation to know 
the moral principles which apply to his wor 
He need never fear that the restrictions pl 
on him by, the moral law will make him a les 
good psychologist. On the contrary, the be 
ter he knows and applies the principles of 
moral law to his work, so much the better p 
chologist he will be. We can reverse the d 
tum and say: "Good morality is good psychia 
and good psychology." 
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THE CATHOLIC'S ROLE IN SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY 


Charles A. Curran, Ph.D. 
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Catholic psychologists, and to some ex- | 
ent perhaps all Catholics in science, are 
he object of what the social psychologist 
ight call a "two-fold stereotype": The one 
rom those Catholics who sometimes tend to 
uspect everything psychological, the other 
rom those scientists who may tend to sus- 
ect that Catholics cannot be true scien- 
ists. One of our main roles as Catholic 
sychologists is, I believe, to help clar- 
fy both of these possible misunderstandings. 


In the misunderstanding coming sometimes 
rom fellow Catholics, our approach must be 
ne of kindness and patience. Here, too, a 
roup approach such as that represented by 
ur own Association is especially important 
nd effective. Our fellow-Catholics, even 
hose considered highly educated, cannot be 
xpected to understand as a specialist does, 
he intricacies and varieties of psychologi- 
al viewpoints and research. We must with 
atience and kindness and good will explain 
ver and over again the real points involved. 
e must be willing to enter continually into 

process of re-education on the real mean- 
ng of our science at its best and as an 

deal toward which we are striving and our 
lace in it as Catholics in the face of their 
nderstandable confusions, questionings, and 
ven suspicions. 


There is, of course, from the point of 
iew of the Church, no conflict between re- 
igion and science. We have the strong 
tatement of Pius XI that "the Church has 
o fear of progress, even the most daring 
rogress, of science, if only it be true 
cience." Pius XII has addressed discourses 
© scientists generally and to psychologists 
nd psychotherapists in particular. 


These and other statements that could be 
uoted, all reaffirm the basic importance in 


modern times of scientific training and also, 
as a specialty, training in psychology. In 
a scientific culture like our own, it would 
be tragically blind were Catholics, because 
they are Catholics, to refrain from sharing, 
understanding, learning from and contributing 
to, scientific developments and research. 
Nothing could be more fatal for the future 
of our Judaeo-Christian civilization and 
even for the future of the Church itself. In 
those few periods in history as at the end 
of the Middle Ages when churchmen for the 
most part lost touch with the new develop- 
ments of the age, tragic consequences fol- 
lowed, not only for the position and influ~ 
ence of the Church itself, but for the whole 
of our civilization. The terrible effects 
of the cleavage thus produced in our cul- 
ture have not yet been entirely effaced. 
There can be no question then of the value 
and importance of Catholics participating 

in scientific fields. 


The second stereotype facing us on the 
other side, comes from our scientific and, 
in particular, our psychological colleagues. 
Some seem to feel that no Catholic or even 
sometimes no sincerely religious person 
can be a true scientist. The responsibil- 
ity rests with us to supply to our psychol- 
ogical colleagues, information and joint 
experiences with us which will aid them, 
where such aid is necessary, to see more 
clearly how our being Catholics in no way 
impinges on our scientific integrity -~=- 
but rightly understood, reinforces it. As 
scientists, we must be true to the demands 
of our science. If we speak the scientific 
language they understand, and if we seek 
truth with scientific thoroughness, honesty 
and humility, our psychological colleagues 
will recognize this and respect it. This 
will aid them to see us as we really are 
and not as a stereotype might lead them to 
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think of us. There is certainly a place in 
American science for the true scientist who 
also represents strong religious convictions. 
He can and should live by these convictions 
without in any way forsaking the rigor and 
integrity of his science. 


Psychology is, fortunately, coming into 
maturity when science itself is much humbler 
now than in the boastful days of its own 
youth. In physics itself the vast research 
in recent years ending in Heisenberg's un- 
certainty principle makes no longer tenable 
a glib and simple mechanical determinism. 
This is all the more true when dealing with 
such a highly complex and variable subject 
of investigation as the human person itself. 
Here most of all the scientist must be 
humble and cautious -= with the humility 
and caution of the expert surgeon who cuts 
only to cure and aid, never to destroy; and 
who never removes before establishing sure- 
ly that the organ or tissue is not worth 
saving or is, in fact, injurious. The dan- 
ger of psychology like the danger of rash- 
ness of anything young, is to rush in, de- 
stroy quickly, because it thinks it has a 
vision of a new world -- a new concept of 
scientific personality -- that sadly has 
never been given any careful testing and 
measuring itself. So it is not the true 
scientist that we need be cautious of, 
but the visionary, the apostle with a psy- 
chological cause, who quickly turns a pos- 
sible psychological hypothesis -- as yet 
untested and only vaguely defined -- into 
a philosophy and a way of life -- if you 
will, into a religion. 


Our culture especially in America is 
learning again the painful necessity of 
leaving a place for the believing scien- 
tist. A civilization like ours which is 
both basically Judaeo-Christian and at the 
same time engaged in a test of survival for 
which scientists are absolutely essential, 
must provide in its democratic philosophy a 
place both for a true scientist and a true 
religious person. If we fail to do this, we 
may end by implying that all scientists must 
be absolute materialists; the very philos- 
ophy with which we are in conflict as a na- 
tion in the free world. This is neither 
necessary nor reasonable. A true scientist 
like a true American, can also be a truly 
religious man. 


The Catholic scientist then can help lead 
the way to the solution of this question 
since he has retained such a solution in 
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-phisticated and cultured minds. 


his own person -—- by being truly Christian 
and truly scientific. The Catholic's role 
in scientific: psychology is really that of 
any religious man who wishes to be a true ~ 
scientist as well as that of any scientist — 
who wishes to have religious faith. 


It would be tragically misleading for 
our American culture and American science 
if we were to allow the impression to per- 
dure that Catholics or religious men gener- 
ally cannot be true scientists -- that some- 
how we must destroy our culture to be truly 
scientific. We are all very aware now how 
the H-bomb that we have created may destroy 
us. But an even more subtle self-destruc- 
tion is possible by the use of a confused 
scientific method which eats at the roots o: 
the tree of our Judaeo-Greco-Christian civi- 
lization while we yet enjoy its fruits of 
liberty and human dignity. 


The magnificent vision of the Greeks and 
Medievalists and of the Renaissance was to 
see the highest achievements of human reaso! 
joined harmoniously with the heights of 
Divine Reason. This is our Catholic cultur: 
This is our great blessing of inheritance. 
But this too is our Brare and urgent re- 
sponsibility. 


I never cease to marvel at the lucid 
harmony with which the early Christian 
scholars finally preserved and integrated 
with their Divine Faith the pagan heritage 
that was theirs by culture. They gave us 
a synthesis that preserved both at the high. 
est level of integrity. Ours is a similar 
task. Without losing true scientific in- 
tegrity, we must preserve and integrate our 
scientific knowledge with the truths of 
religious Faith and with the glorious tra- 
dition of which American democracy is a 
delicate and sensitive expression. Weare 
passing beyond our pioneer simplicity in 
America to a complex world of ideas and re- 
sponsibility that challenges the most so- 
Only such 
minds -- deeply sensitive to the whole of 
our culture, its roots and traditions going 
back ages before 1776 -- will be able to 
deal intelligently and wisely with the prob- 
lems of our times -- scientific or other- 
wise, This is our culture, the ageless cul- 
ture of the Church, of Europe, of Rome and 
Greece, of Jew and Gentile -- this we can ~ 
give to our age. This we must give, or we 
have betrayed the trust of our inheritance ~ 
and our destiny as Catholic scientists in — 
America in these our days. . 
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